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demonstrated by Georgios Sotiriades (Mitteilungen des kaiserlich dent- 
schen archaologischen Instituts zu Athen, XXVIII, 1903, pp. 301-330), 
through a closer study of the battle-field of Chaeronea, that this lay 
farther to the east in " the dancing-ground of Ares " than Kromayer 
made out. And while the writings of Lammert and of Delbruck's pupil, 
Gustav Roloff (Probleme aus dcr griechischen Kriegsgeschichte, His- 
torische Studien, Heft III, Berlin, E. Ebering, 1903, pp. 141), have, it 
seems to us, failed in their object to discredit Kromayer's work gen- 
erally, and have not proved his incapacity for all such investigations, 
they do make it clear that many questions have still to be settled before 
we can use the terrain as evidence for the tactics followed at Mantinea 
and Sellasia. 

We rate highly the positive results of Kromayer's work — less highly, 
perhaps, than the author himself, or than those whose judgments were 
expressed before Lammert and the school of Delbriick fell afoul of the 
book. The chief value of the work, however, seems to us to lie in the 
charm with which the subject is invested. Kromayer has really re- 
markable talent in exposition. We are sure that, right or wrong, his 
treatment of the ancient battle-fields will do more to stimulate interest 
in the military history of antiquity, and thereby promote knowledge of 
it, than any other work that has recently appeared, Delbruck's Geschichte 
der Kriegskunst, in spite of its rare qualities, not excepted. 

W. S. Ferguson. 

Griechische Geschichte. Von Julius Beloch. III. Die griechische 
Weltherrschaft. Erste und zweite Abteilungen. (Strasburg: 
Karl J. Triibner. 1904. Pp. xiv, 759; xvi, 576.) 
Of these two volumes, the first contains an account of Greek thought 
and action from Alexander's crowning victory at Arbela to the time 
when Rome's advent in the east limited the freedom of Greek initiative 
(220 B. C.); the second carries the reader into the author's workshop, 
and shows him how the stones were prepared from which the edifice 
was erected. The genius of Beloch is well known. Persistency and skill 
in breaking through the mass of ancient combination and modern con- 
struction which hides the sources of our knowledge, rejection of the 
traditional as uniformly doubtful, a keen sense for the factors in his- 
tory which admit of scientific measurement, success in linking the past 
to the present by judgments founded upon a well-considered, if some- 
what individualistic standard of values, complete domination of the 
material, a straightforward, vigorous style — these are the qualities and 
methods which have led scholars to await with hope, interest, and 
anxiety Beloch's treatment of the period to which these volumes are 
devoted. 

Volume III, part I, may be divided into three unequal portions. The 
first (pp. 1-260) carries the narrative down to the irruption of the Gauls 
in 280 B. C, the last (pp. 556-759) continues it from that point to the 
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time when, according to Beloch, Greek history properly ends. In 
between lies what to the general reader will prove the most interesting 
part of the work, a series of chapters of the sort which Mommsen has 
made famous, essays in which are sketched with a firm hand the back- 
ground of action, the framework of political and social life, the geo- 
graphic, economic, and spiritual movements of the people. As a whole 
they constitute the most comprehensive presentation of third-century 
culture which now exists. Particularly excellent are those on the 
material conditions and the scientific knowledge of the time. Beloch 
has long since established his reputation as one of the few scholars 
really competent to speak with authority on the subject of Greek 
economic history. It is, therefore, interesting to observe that, notwith- 
standing Francotte's well-delivered attack upon the view for which 
Meyer, Pohlmann, and he are sponsors, he has not modified his general 
conception of the extent of ancient industry. To Beloch the third 
century is the time of greatest material prosperity — not indeed for the 
home Greece, though the decline there was not so rapid as is often 
imagined, but for the new Greece in the east. Cities comparable with 
London and Paris in the seventeenth century arose, and for similar rea- 
sons, Volkswirtschaft had become Weltwirtschaft. Life became richer 
and freer, the world bigger and safer. Merchant ships of 4,000 tons 
sailed the seas; new roads were opened; capital became more abundant 
and more enterprising, and fortunes grew rapidly. The whole scale 
of living was raised. 

Beloch has been accused of being a materialist. That is not just. 
He has, indeed, laid more stress upon the connection between prosperity 
and culture than is usual in a Greek history. But it was full time for 
an innovation in this particular. On the other hand, he displays the 
greatest admiration for the things of the mind. Thus, while identity of 
language determines for him the Hellenism of the Macedonians, he 
offsets the new political system they inaugurated by the unbroken con- 
tinuity of culture. But he regards science as the finest product of 
human effort, and hence makes the third century the culminating point 
of Greek intellectual as of material development. Progress had hitherto 
been uninterrupted. The Homeric age was higher than the Mycenean, 
the Dorian invasion being not a fact but a myth. The fourth century 
eclipsed the fifth, the glory of the Periclean age being in part reflected 
from the marbles of the Parthenon. Rome destroyed Greek character 
and culture. Such is Beloch's view — one, it is clear, not uninfluenced 
by the theory of evolution. 

With it men may disagree. Few, however, will fail to be impressed 
by Beloch's exhibit of the range and excellence of the scientific work 
of the period. Eratosthenes computed the circumference of the earth 
at 252,000 stadia = 27,775 miles. Aristarchos determined the relation 
of the earth's volume to that of the sun to be in the proportion of I 
to 254-368, and consequently abandoned the geocentric in favor of the 
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heliocentric hypothesis. Euclid's geometry was a mere text-book and 
by no means abreast with the mathematics of his time. Archimedes 
and Apollonios, the probable founder of trigonometry, were the two 
greatest Greek mathematicians. Herophilos discovered the nervous 
system and the function of the brain, as well as the essential features 
of the circulation of the blood. History became highly, perhaps ex- 
cessively, specialized, but unfortunately no comprehensive work was 
done to coordinate and fix the new knowledge thus acquired. Philology, 
which has damned the time of its birth by its canons of classicism, de- 
veloped, and as one of its achievements established for all time the text 
of Homer. 

The narrative portion of the volume is excellent. The story ad- 
vances rapidly. The aimless confusion which followed Alexander's 
death is gradually straightened out, and for fifteen years (316-301 
B. C.) the center of interest remains Antigonos, the founder of the 
dynasty which subsequently ruled Macedon — the only man, in Beloch's 
judgment, who had the capacity and ambition to hold the empire to- 
gether. At his death the centrifugal tendencies prevailed, and new 
kingdoms arose. At the same time the scene of action widens, and 
eventually the whole world is included. Hereupon Beloch stops a 
while to appraise by means of a statistical survey the resources of the 
great powers, Carthage, Rome, Macedon, Syria, and Egypt, at this the 
moment before the storm which was shortly to rise in the west. No- 
where else can one find so clearly demonstrated the superior strength 
of the Italian confederacy. Then we are led to see how the barbarians 
close in upon the devoted Greeks. Sandracottus had already wrested 
India from Seleucus. The Celts now occupy Thrace and the heart of 
Asia Minor. Rome annexes Magna Gracia, and reaches over to Sicily. 
The beginning of the end is thus made, and with great skill Beloch 
shows how the history of all the peoples is connected from this point 
on by the delicate calculations of Weltpolitik. 

At the same point at which Droysen's interest flagged the history 
ends abruptly, many lines of development being roughly snapped. The 
Hellenismus has long since been antiquated through the advance of 
knowledge, but not till now has it been superseded by a new structure 
conceived on the same big plan as itself. 

Volume III, part 2, is a series of investigations comparable with 
Mommsen's Romische Forschungen and Meyer's Forschungen zur alten 
Geschichte. It lacks the soberness of the one and the catholicity of 
the other, but perhaps surpasses both in perspicuity and variety. Not 
all the chapters are of equal value. Chapter iv, entitled "The Kings 
of Macedon ", seems to the reviewer a good sample of Beloch at his 
best. Chapter in, " The Attic Archons ", does not on the whole repre- 
sent progress. The treatment of the problem of Demochares (pp. 
374 ff.) is, to use one of the author's own phrases, ganzlich verfehlt. 

W. S. Ferguson. 



